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Parish Worker for Every Church 


Growing appreciation of the value of her service as Tuckerman 
School resumes its courses 


HE Tuckerman School, Unitarian 

training school for parish assistants, 
opens for the autumn term on Monday, 
October 6. Unusual interest in the School 
and the profession for which it trains 
young women is evident at this time, and 
the prospect is good for an enthusiastic 
and prosperous year. Ministers and parish 
members will be interested in some of the 
advantages of parish workers in any 
church organization. 

The minister’s unique task is that of 
preaching. How many ministers have the 
time and opportunity properly to prepare 
themselves for each Sunday morning ser- 
mon? Many are so burdened with the 
details of parish work that satisfactory 
preparation is impossible. 

Because of this fact, young women have 
been placed as parish assistants in many 
churches to care for much of the parish 
work and to assist the minister in various 
ways. While there are no strict limitations 
concerning the duties of the parish 
assistant, since they are expected to make 
themselves helpful in every way possible, 
there are a few very definite and im- 
portant phases of the work for which 
they are trained. These are: The organi- 
zation and conduct of the church school 
and all its activities, the organizing of 
young people’s groups, the administra- 
tion of the church office, giving the min- 
ister a reasonable amount of secretarial 
assistance, and making calls. The parish 
assistant also helps in many ways with 
work of other church organizations. Such 
duties efficiently executed by one trained 
for the work are of inestimable value to 
any minister, and leave him free for the 
work which can be done only by him. 


Take, for instance, the work of the 
chureh school. This is one of the most 
important departments of church life. 


There is, first, the Sunday morning ses- 
sion. In a school of any size there is the 
supervision by the assistant of the sev- 
eral departments and probably the con- 
ducting of one of the services of worship. 
This service, to be of any value, calls 
for careful preparation. Mid-week activ- 
ities, club work, socials, and entertain- 
ments must be arranged. Teachers’ meet- 
ings must be planned, as well as occasions 
for the purpose of interesting the parents. 
Much time should be spent in the ar- 
rangement of a proper curriculum for the 
school, with definite work for each class 
adapted to the age and interests of the 
pupils. 

The work with the young people varies 
in different churches. Groups must be 
organized as to age and interests, accord- 
ing to local needs. Carefully thought out 
programs should be suggested, and while 
the young people should manage their 
own organization, all their activities 
should be supervised. If done with tact, 
such supervision is desired by the young 
people, 


All church offices should be conducted 
in a businesslike fashion. It is impos- 
sible for a minister to give the necessary 
time and attention to this sort of de- 
tail. A well-trained parish assistant is 
capable of caring for all records in the 
office, assisting in preparing a church 
budget, and taking charge of the yearly 
canvass and all pledges. She is sufficiently 
trained in secretarial work to be a great 
help to the minister in handling his 
correspondence. 

Then there is the calling. Few ministers 
have time enough to cover the needs of 
the parish. If a parish assistant or direc- 
tor of religious education is in charge of 
the church school, she calls at least on 
the parents of the scholars, and so helps 
to keep alive their interest in the church 
and school. She also stands ready to make 
special calls at the request of the minister. 

There are numerous other ways in 
which a trained young woman can be 
of assistance in the life of a church. It 
was because the need of such assistance 
in the parishes was realized that the pro- 
fession of parish assistant and director of 
religious education was established. A 
good parish assistant added to the work- 
ing force of any society is a wise invest- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that the time 
will soon come when there will be one in 
every church. Then the minister will have 
comparative freedom from details, know- 
ing that they will be well cared for, and 
time and strength for his own distinctive 
tasks, and the work of all church organi- 
zations will be efficiently administered. 

A word concerning the desirability of 
the profession of parish assistant for 
young women may be added here. No 
other profession offers more satisfying 
compensations than this one. The re- 
sponsibilities connected with it are varied 
and interesting. Every detail of the work 
is along constructive lines and gives one 
the opportunity to serve a great cause. 
Where is there a better chance to live at 
one’s best and be of service to humanity 
than thraugh work of this sort? Surely 
the guiding of children and young people 
in their religious development is a sacred 
privilege. This is a profession which has 
as its one aim service to God and Man. 

The Tuckerman School, which trains 
young women for this type of work in 
the liberal churches, is the only institution 
of its kind in the denomination. It seeks 
to prepare its graduates for genuine use- 
fulness, and its one object is to serve the 
parishes. 


To lose the sense of an ideal right, to 
yield it up before a show of might—that 
is the only infidelity, the only atheism 
we need have any fear of. 

—William M. Salter, 
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Sermon vs. Worship 


I’'rom a recent discourse in Scituate, Mass., by 
CORNELIUS HEYN 


One of our friends went to hear Rabbi 
Stephen 8S. Wise in New York some time 
ago. She describes her experience in a 
letter; “This morning I went to Carnegie 
Hall to hear Rabbi Wise. Services were 
scheduled to commence at 10.45 o’clock. 
I arrived just five minutes ahead of time, 
worrying in case I should not get a seat 
near enough to hear him. Only two per- 
sons were in the hall. I thought I must 
have made a mistake in the time, but 
no—the program said 10.45 a.m. The choir, 
which is heard and not seen, started on 
time, and Dr. Wise came in and took his 
seat. The choir sang and played until 
11 a.m.. Then Dr. Wise began his reading. 
Probably there were a dozen persons in 
the hall. About 11.10 o’clock people began 
to pour in and kept up a steady stream 
until they locked the doors at 11.30 o’clock. 
When I stood up on leaving, I saw the 
hall was packed, with many standing. 
Evidently the prayers and music mean 
little to the congregation. They only go 
to hear the sermon. By the way, Dr. 
Wise’s subject on that occasion was: 
‘What a preacher may and may not 
discuss.’ ” 

Dr. Wise would like to officiate at a 
real service of worship. But he could not 
succeed in that if he would. The people 
come to hear him preach. In a more 
limited way, is not that what the people 
in even the smaller towns do—go to hear 
the preacher? 

We seem to have drifted away from 
the very essence of worship. While this 
paragraph was under consideration, there 
came a letter from a friend who puts 
this same problem in somewhat dif- 
ferent but distinct wording. He says: 

“My interest in religion is lagging. I have 
read several Unitarian tracts; heard two 
sermons and the discussion after the ser- 
mons; read a book by Dr. Blank. But 
the more I hear about it, and read, the 
more superficfal it appears. It seems too 
much of an intellectual affair. It is all too 
rational. Modern religious thought, as I 
find it, is merely thought about religion ; 
faith an object of discussion. I can’t con- 
ceive of a ‘rational faith’. I have a notion 
that anything that can be rationally ex- 
plained can also be explained away. If 
faith, or, rather, when faith is subjected 
to reason, it ceases to be faith. Faith— 
faith in God, in immortality, faith in the 
supremacy of spirit over matter, in short, 
Faith, is the substance of things hoped 
for, hoped for beyond reason. Faith is 
our only escape from sordid reason; if 
we fetter it to reason or reconcile it to 
reason, we have no avenue at all to that 
which ‘passeth all understanding’, ” 

The sermon will have to return to the 
place where it belongs, and be made up 
of material that will have but one aim— 
to aid in the fostering and the continuing 
of the mood of worship. 
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New Light on the Family for the Minister 


Institute at Proctor Academy under approved leaders studies proper 
pastoral equipment to deal with sex, marriage, and the 


IFE is experimental. To hold the bien- 
| ae Institute the first of September in 
a locality strange to most of the min- 
isters is a new experience and an ex- 
periment. Most of the men come in auto- 
mobiles now. In sweltering heat they made 
their journey to Andover in the hills of 
New Hampshire. The meetings were held 
September 2 to 5 in the buildings of 
Proctor Academy and the local Unitarian 
church. The members were housed in the 
Cary House, now better known as Proctor 
Academy Inn, and Gannett House, the 
two dormitories of the school. The ses- 
sions were held in the beautiful little 
village church built some twenty years 
ago of native field stone. 

To one long familiar with these meet- 
ings there is always something peculiar 
to each session of the Institute. The 
1930 Institute had a much larger propor- 
tion than any previous session. Not only 
were the women ministers present in 
force, but also the wives of many min- 
isters and some of their daughters. The 
past two or three Institutes have been 
marked by the presence of many of the 
younger men, and the spirit of youth was 
evident. 


wa 


Ministers reflect upon the devotional 
services and their comments reveal their 
views and biases. The services of wor- 
ship were both humanistic and theistic, 
according to the views of their leaders. 
One notices a change in the use of Scrip- 
tures, compared with services a genera- 
tion ago. More and more there is a ten- 
dency to make use of the inspirational 
poetry and the devotional literature of our 
own language. The question arises in the 
minds of the thoughtful, Are we build- 
ing up a new Scripture out of our own 
literature? 

The total attendance was a little smaller 
than usual. Approximately ninety win- 
isters were present, chiefly the younger 
men. Two explanations for the smaller 
attendance were offered, remoteness for 
the Western men and a specialized pro- 
gram. A canvass of those present showed 
fewer criticisms than usual of the pro- 
gram and much more praise. 

There was a uniform excellence of tal- 
ent among the speakers, from first to last. 
The topics discussed were thought-pro- 
voking and constructive. The Institute 
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obligations of the domestic life 
GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


sermon by Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleve- 


land, Ohio, Tuesday evening, struck a 
note that characterized the whole 
Institute. 


The general theme at the Wednesday 
morning session was ‘The Background of 
Matrimonial Institutions and Parental Re- 
lations”. Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer made 
a brief opening address, in which she 
outlined the problem of the family and 
sexual relations confronting us to-day. 
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Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., gave a scholarly talk on “The 
Effects of the Newer Psychology’. In 
his opening remarks, Mr. Eliot summa- 
rized his opinion thus: “The effects of the 
newer psychology, as I have observed 
them in my experience as a parish min- 
ister, are at present chiefly negative and 
harmful; but they also indicate the pos- 
sibility of an immensely useful contri- 
bution to human happiness through the 
churches, provided the clergy will not try 
to compete with the specialists in the 
fields of medicine, education, and social 
work, but will utilize the new knowledge 
so as to make the forms of behavior 
traditionally associated with organized re- 
ligion appeal to intelligent, well-informed 
people as capable of giving them real 
assistance in their efforts to lead happy 
and useful lives. 

“Tf in/ presenting these views, I seem 
to dwell unduly upon the dangers in- 
volved, it is not because I underestimate 
the importance of the new knowledge, 
but because we cannot make constructive 
use of it unless we see its perils clearly 
enough to avoid them.” 

In making an analysis of the harm 
seen, Mr. Eliot classified it under four 
main headings: the habit of morbid intro- 
spection, the loss of personal independ- 
ence, reliance on magic, and an alto- 
gether undue emphasis on the importance 
of the individual. These dangers are due 
largely to “dabbling”? in the literature 
of the newer psychology, which has a 
tremendous vogue. 

For remedies, the speaker suggested for 
the first of these eyils “the social and 
human relations which a church Gan 
naturally provide’; for the second, to 
throw people back upon their own re- 
sources to use their own wits and to 


develop their own powers. This is often 
in appearance a hard thing to do, but in 
the end it is often the truest kindness. 
The remedy for the third evil, of relying 
upon magic, has a Scriptural tone. The 
speaker said: “The cure for such faith 
in miracle or magic is teaching—line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little, 
there a little—until gradually the concept 
of a world governed by a natural law 
which makes no exceptions and grants 
no special favors has been so deeply and 
surely made a part of one’s fundamental 
convictions that it will stand the test of 
a sudden emergency of personal trouble.” 

Undue elmphasis upon the importance of 
the individual often leads to self-indul- 
gence and selfpity. “The best way—per- 
haps the only way—of combating the ten- 
dency to self-indulgence is to present the 
moral appeal so persuasively that its in- 
herent beauty and power will win their 
own way to victory over the impulses and 
desires which are narrowly and stupidly 
self-centered.” 

Turning to the constructive side of the 
newer psychology, Mr. Eliot. said: ‘The 
first lesson which the newer psychological 


work has to teach the minister is the 
basic importance of habits. Health, 


whether physical, mental, or spiritual, is 
chiefly a matter of habits, of conduct re 
peatedly followed until it has become 
second nature. And the simplest habits 
often have determining influence upon 
the most fundamental conditions of mind 
and body. ‘The habits associated with a 
church, are, therefore, of primary impor- 
tance for the minister to study and direct. 
If he can lead his people to make wise 
habits in their religious life, he will have 
done an enormous service.” 
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A second lesson is “broadening the base 
of the pyramid of emotional experience. 
In perhaps most cases of emotional dis- 
turbance, the serious consequences could 
be avoided if the person had a wide range 
of emotional interest. A church offers, 
or might offer, a chance to create for 
oneself just such a broad basis of varied 
emotional experiences.” 

A third lesson which a minister may 
learn from the newer psychology is the 
relative importance of the first seven or 
eight years in an individual life. “We 
are still a long way”, said the speaker, 
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“from working out the implications of 
this plain, scientific truth for churches. 
The very best brains, and, of course, all 
the material resources at our disposal, 
should be devoted to the youngest chil- 
dren in our household of faith.” 

Mr. Eliot made a plea for a more clearly 
and closely thought out conception of the 
chureh as an institution which can serve 
human needs. “As I see it, a church is 
a company of people, in family groups, 
for the most part, who believe that they 
can deliberately cultivate a religious at- 
titude toward life by doing together cer- 
tain things which, through many genera- 
tions, have become traditionally asso- 
ciated with religion. . The minister 
of such a church cannot know too much 
about human nature. The deeper insight 
into the way human beings think and feel 
and act which the recent advance in psy- 
chology has given will be of immense 
value to him; but his primary concern 
will be to use the instrumentality of the 
chureh as a form of social living, so as 
to help all who come within its influence 
to find it more nearly possible to live 
balanced lives, controlled and inspired by 
religion. His chief concern will be the 
cure of souls, and with all his inventive- 
ness and new knowledge he will still find 
that the church as a beloved community 
is his most effective tool.” 
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The address of Edith Hale Swift, MD., 
on “The Biological Background of Family 
Life’, was a real contribution of scientific 
knowledge to the whole matter of sex 
relations. Dr. Swift is a graduate of the 
Johns Hopkins University and a specialist 
on sex hygiene on the staff of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. 

Much praise was given her by her 
hearers for the clear, frank, fearless way 
in which she handled her subject. She 
laughed at some of the namby-pamby 
methods used in teaching the young people 
sex-knowledge, when accurate methods 
based upon the facts of life may be em- 
ployed. One was reminded of Walt Whit- 
man’s saying, “It is just as clean to be 
born as it is to die.”’ She showed that 
the basic principles of right family life 
rest upon a scientific foundation. She ex- 
plained the processes of physical attrac- 
tion, and summed up her thought of mar- 
riage by quoting an excerpt from an 
article by Hornell and Ella Hart: 

“Marriage is a functional relationship 
between a male and a female organism, 
involving normally sexual intercourse and 
the bearing of children. ‘The twain shall 
become one flesh.’ But it is more than 
that. It is a functional relationship be- 
tween two personalities, made up of 
habits, friendships, aversions, property, 
ideals, attitudes, purposes, possibilities. 
Love is the emotion which arises when 
two personalities stimulate, facilitate, and 
reinforce each other—when they function 
together in progressive integration. But 
if they thwart each other, in physical 
functioning, in spiritual aspiration, or 
even in seemingly trivial tastes and 
wishes; if they hamper, or coerce, or de- 
fraud, or enslave one another, then mar- 
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riage becomes a disaster. No man or 
woman perfectly inspire and supplement 
each other. Marriage is a creative under- 
taking “progressively to eliminate the 
thwartings and increase the points of 
mutual release and joint attainment. To 
that end love is not merely an emotion, 
but also a method—the method which 
must underlie all permanently creative 
social relations.” 

The address by William W. Fenn, DD., 
was characterized by lucidity of state- 
ment and fine literary quality. He spoke 
on “Tradition and Surmise’’. He stated 
that at the present time it is the fashion 
to make light of tradition, especially 
among people who are keeping abreast of 
the times in thinking, and among the 
bright-minded students of to-day. Yet 
tradition has its function, and to con- 
demn tradition habitually soon becomes 
tradition. Tradition has value in consery- 
ing ideas which are valuable in life. 

Surmise, however, has its place. It is 
the road to discovery. Dr. Fenn pictured 
the value of being able to see things with 
the fresh eyes of surmise. What a delight 
it would be if we could view some of our 
traditional knowledge as something en- 
tirely new to us! How such a_ process 
would impress us! When we make these 
surmises and enter into new fields, the 
result in time is tradition. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Anthony Dexter, in pre- 
senting her theme. “The New Freedom 
of Women and the Industrial Revolution’, 
traced in historical sequence the status 
of women from the most ancient times 
to the modern industrial age. It has varied 
in various lands among different people. 
The old Roman, for example, owned his 
wife and daughters. Legally they were so 
much property. At certain times in Egypt, 
women had a comparative equality with 
men, 
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Modern industrial life among the Eng- 
lish-speaking people began about 1750. 
Previous to that period, life was largely 
rural. The woman had a very important 
part in the family life. The home centered 
very largely around the life of the house- 
wife. She spun and wove and made the 
garments from the cloth. She cooked the 
meals, and was often the hewer of wood 
and the drawer of water used in the cook- 
ing. She bore the children and cared for 
them. She was often the nurse and doe- 
tor. With the coming of the machine age, 
she gradually became the wage earner, 
competing with her husband in the in- 
dustrial field. Naturally, the independence 
of woman grew with her new opportuni- 
ties. She even exaggerated in imitating 
male qualities. 

Mrs. Dexter contended that it is not 
to be regretted that women have this 
larger freedom, and that it is not a social 
or industrial evil for married women to 
continue to be wage earners. She saw 
no reason why under normal conditions 
the woman should not be the wage earner 
of the family. 

The Report on Findings of Study of 
Family Work of Ministers given by Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the Ameri- 
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ean Unitarian Association, was largely 
based on the result of questionnaires sent 
out to Unitarian ministers. While the re- 
port will probably be published later, it 
had a value in acquainting those present 
with the problems confronting the min- 
isters of the present time in the matter 
of domestic relations. Mr. Dexter used 
the case method in presenting his data, 
and one realized how we must face the 
age-old problems of human male and fe- 
male relationships. Analyzing the cases 
presented, it seemed as if most domestie 
difficulties arise out of inexperience, and 
one who had heard Dr. Swift’s earlier 
address could link the two together and 
see how proper education, as advocated 
by her, would have been a mighty pre- 
ventive help in many of the cases cited 
by Dr. Dexter. In dealing with cases in 
their parishes, the ministers reported 
many examples of consecrated common 
sense in their helpful and curative 
ministrations. 


DX) 


Norman Thomas, minister, author, lec- 
turer, student of economy, and in 1928 
presidential candidate on the Socialist 
ticket, drew the largest hearing of any 
of the Institute speakers. No doubt part 
of the hearers came out of curiosity. To 
those who have not seen this versatile 
and somewhat famous man, a word may 
be said concerning his personality. He 
stands a head taller than the average 
man, and his erect figure, genial smile, 
and keen gray eyes mark him as being 
out of the ordinary. He opened his re- 
marks by telling the story of Daniel 
O’Brien, the author of a recent book, 
“How to Commit Murder”. It seems that 
Mr. Thomas has met Daniel O’Brien and 
talked with him. O’Brien is a_ typical 
gangster, such as is found in any of our 
large American cities. He has had_per- 
sonal experience in gang life and _ testi- 
fies that for compensation certain men 
are ready to and do sell their services 
to people who wish to have other people 
out of their way. O’Brien has reformed 
and is now earning his living honestly, 
according to his standards. That is, he 
lives by gambling instead of violence. To 
such as this typical gangster, people who 
work are “saps”. The only two command- 
ments known to these gangsters are: 
“Thou shalt not squeal!” and “Thou 
shalt not get caught!” “These people have 
no ideals and no high standards”, said 
Mr. Thomas, “and the great need is to 
present some standard of conduet which 
will enable them to rise a little higher”. 

He pictured conditions of American life 
showing that the gangster is entering new 
fields. He is more than a thief and a thug. 
Iie has entered the field of politics. He 
is a factor in the newspaper war in 
Chicago. His hand is seen in the milk 
dealers’ war in New York. He is entering 
the field of labor. His influence is per- 
meating American life, and the big job 
of the church is to formulate and put 
over certain ethical standards which will 
counteract the pernicious influence of the 
gangster spirit in American life. 

Anna Garlin Spencer is a prophetess in 
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this new time. She is deeply interested in 
the work of the American Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, whose object is the preservation 
and improvement of the family. She be- 
lieves that the church can be wonderfully 
effective in this work, because religious 
societies of one kind or another are well- 
nigh omnipresent. Churches abound not 
only in large cities, but they also appear 
in every hamlet and town. A church need 
not run a forum, but it can always create 
a spirit that looks toward the betterment 
of the family. It can deal both with the 
normal family life and with departures 
from the normal. 

In only a few theological seminaries do 
the students receive any training at all 
for this kind of work. In co-educational 
institutions ‘there are studies that co- 
ordinate with family life, but such courses 
are for girls, and there are as many boys 
that get married as there are girls. The 
minister therefore must derive his knowl- 
edge from cases. 

The minister can also receive sugges- 
tions from other sources, for there are 
family physicians who treat the patient 
as well as the disease. There are the 


school nurse, the probation officer, the 
domestic relations courts, and _ other 


sources of information. The helper must 
be a person whom the troubled trust. He 
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must respect the private thinking of the 
young, and not try to pry into the secrets 
of their hearts as a curiosity seeker. 

The closing lecture of the Institute was 
by William S. Keller, M.D., of the School 
for Social Training of Episcopal Clergy- 
men. He is devoting his time to training 
theological students for practical pastoral 
work. Religion, according to Dr. Keller, 
must be human before it can be divine. 
Religion is not something that is made, 
but something that is still in the making. 

That in religion which once was young 
and saved society has grown old and must 
itself be saved. For religion is no longer 
adequately coping with poverty, corrup- 
tion, and crime. Too frequently the liv- 
ing dogmas of the dead have become the 
dead dogmas of the living. Many of our 
modern humanitarian institutions are in- 
deed the children of the churches, but, as 
the doctor explained, they resulted as an 
evolution that was unconscious and were 
not consciously, deliberately, and care- 
fully planned by the church. 

Theological seminaries are now sending 
students to Dr. Keller at Cincinnati, where 
they are physically and mentally ex- 
amined as to their natural fitness for the 
profession. A thoroughly trained scholar 
may have serious mental defects. The pro- 
fession is greatly in need of men who 
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ean be helpful to others in leading 
normal life happily. 

The only criticism heard concerning the 
program was the lack of opportunity for 
more discussion of the topics presented, 
due to the pressure upon the time by the 
appointed speakers. But the papers were 
discussed outside when little groups here 
and there gathered under the trees during 
the day, or around the open fires at night. 

The great thing in the Ministers’ In- 
stitute is the traditional good-fellowship. 
There is an advantage in belonging to a 
denomination in which every minister 
knows his fellows by their first names. 
Great credit should be given to Rey. Paul 
H. Chapman for his splendid work in 
presiding. This gathering was not all work 
or seriousness. The members were scat- 
tered all over Western New Hampshire 
every afternoon. Many visited the Dart- 
mouth College buildings at Hanover. Some 
motored to Lake Sunapee and Lake 
Winnepesaukee. Others climbed Ragged 
Mountain and Kearsarge Mountain, or 
went swimming. Rey. J. N. Pardee of 
Bolton, Mass., who celebrated his eightieth 
birthday long ago, and other young fellows 
walked about the country, and all the 
ministers went back to their parishes re- 
freshed by the ozone of the New Hamp- 
shire Hills and the feast of good things 
which make a man wise. 
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Theological Opposition to Contraception 


“Ohildren troop down from Heaven 


because God wills it’—CARDINAL HAYES. 


ORALS are apt to be dogmatic and 

illogical. Theology may be more log- 
ical, but it is also apt to be even more 
dogmatic than morals. In theology we 
must expect to find the supernatural 
sanctions and rationalizations for moral 
dogmas.’ It is the purpose of this paper 
to analyze in succession several state- 
ments or theological “arguments” actually 
used by the opposition to birth control. 


Li 


A few years ago a Catholic Cardinal 
declared that the propaganda of birth 
control “shocks the moral sense of every 
true follower of Christ. Religion 
shudders at the wild orgy of atheism and 
immorality the situation forbodes.’” 

Father Vaughan’ makes a similar pro- 
test in the name of conscience. “It is 
utterly revolting to the Christian con- 
science . . . that functions ordained by 


10f. National Council of Public Morals (Na- 
nal Birth Rate Commission), Problems of 
pulation and Parenthood (being the second 
report of The National Birth Rate Commission, 
1918-20), Chapman and Hall, London, 1920: 
pp. xlvii—xlviii; also Sutherland, Halliday Gib- 
son, Birth Control ..., Kenedy, New York 
J Tg Ch. Yrer,, Exe 
_ 2Letter of Patrick J. Hayes, as quoted by 
inte and Beaminer (Chicago), April 26, 
Vaughan, Bernard, “England’s Empty 
8 ”. The Nineteenth Century and After, 
1. 80, No. 475, 1916; pp. 588-589. 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 


In view of the advanced position 
of the Lambeth Conference on the sub- 
ject of birth-control, as reported in 
an editorial in THe Reerster, Sep- 
tember 11, this article of Professor 
Eliot is of great interest as an argu- 
ment against the Catholic theology on 
the subject which influences many 
people and legislators outside the pale 
of that Church. 


God for the procreation of the family 
should be positively misused and diverted 
from their chief and proper object, and 
exercised instead for the gratification of 
sense, to the deliberate exclusion of every 
other rational end. Even (to the atheist) 
the use of bodily functions merely for 
pleasure, to the exclusion of every ra- 
tional end, is a rebellion against right 
reason and a degradation of human 
nature.” 

Here we find “moral sense”, “religion’’, 
“Christian conscience’, “right reason”, 
and “human nature’, called upon in turn 
as avenging or guardian angels. 

Ethnology teaches us that supernatural 
sanctions, positive or negative, are apt 
to develop for those sorts of behavior 
considered as of great group-survival 
yalue, positive or negative. Many of the 
dogmatic theological arguments are there- 


. Cardinal 


fore threats rather than proofs. ‘The 
Lord saith” is an ancient and impregnable 
resort of authoritarians. It is like chain- 
ing a soldier to his cannon, nailing a flag 
to the mast, burning one’s bridges behind 
him. At the same time, actual Scriptural 
basis for the opposition to birth control 
seems rather slender.‘ Assuredly no more 
harmful blunder was ever committed by 
theological subtlety than the setting apart 
of marriage as par excellence the divine 
institution.’ 

What Cardinal Hayes refers to as the 
“moral sense’ has, of course, a basis in 


various hereditary capacities, but its 
content and direction are of complex 
character derived from tradition and 


social training. By “religion” he obviously 
means that religion which declares con- 
traception immoral. In denying this, one 
denies the God of such a _ religion—be- 
coming ergo an atheist. To say, as does 
Hayes, then, that “Religion 
shudders” at the prospect, is to beg the 
question. 


‘Of. Hollingworth, Leta S., “Social Devices 
for Impelling Women to Bear and Rear Chil- 
dren”, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 22, 
No. 1, July, 1916; p. 25. 

‘of. Howard, George Blliott, ‘Social Control 
of the Domestie Relations’, American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 16, No. 6, May, 1911; p. 807. 
Todd, A. J., “The Secularization of Marriage’, 
Chicago Literary Guild, 1928. 
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Ethnology and sociology further teach 
us that what we call “human nature” is 
not born but made, not hereditary but a 
result of behavior in social and cultural 
interaction. Heredity alone is merely 
potential, an abstraction; pre-existent? 
yes, but only in a form without human 
meaning. Its meaning increases as it re- 
sponds to nurture and culture. 


II 


To the theologist, human nature is split 
into animal and divine elements, body and 
soul, the latter of which is both pre- 
existent and immortal. “As time is in- 
finitely small in eternity," and soul is 
more important than body”, it matters 
little what happens to children’s bodies ; 
and their souls’ salvation is accomplished 
by ritual rather than by character. AS 
the old hymn has it, “We’re but sojourn- 
ers here, Heaven is our home.” 

The extremes to which such promises 
may lead can be seen in the following ex- 
cerpt from the Cardinal’s denunciations : 

“Children troop down from Heaven 
because God wills it. He alone has the 
right to stay their coming, while He 
blesses at will some homes with many, 
others with but a few or with none at all. 
They come in the one way ordained by 
His wisdom. Woe to those who degrade, 
pervert, or do violence to the law of 
nature as fixed by the eternal decree of 
God Himself! Even though some little 
angels in the flesh, through the moral, 
mental, or physical deformity of parents, 
may appear to human eyes hideous, mis- 
shapen, a blot on civilized society, we 
must not lose sight of this Christian 
thought that under and within such vis- 
ible malformation there lives an immortal 
soul to be saved... . To take life after its 
inception is a horrible crime; but to pre- 
vent human life that the Creator is about 
to bring into being is satanic. In the first 
instance, the body is killed, while the 
soul lives on; in the latter, not only a 
body but an immortal soul is denied ex- 
istence in time and in eternity.’” 

Modern knowledge has something to say 
about this dogma of the soul. Human 
beings are hardly to be thought of as 
equally infinite in worth. To be sure, 
there are few indistinguishable differences 
at birth, but their potentialities for 
human usefulmess are surely widely 
different. 

Psychology shows us individual differ- 
ences in what sociology recognizes as the 
“common-human”, A unique integration 
of individual differences and common like- 
nesses is all that a non-theologist can find 
of the ““‘soul’”. Both are complex growths; 
there is no instant at which we can say 
a soul is complete, unless it be at death. 
It should be agreed, however, that souls 
are not created in the mere reproduction 
of the animal likeness. To reproduce man 
in Godlike image requires not merely 
birth but proper rearing to the full stature 
of manhood, in which the cultural and 
spiritual heritage as well as the physical 


“Cf, also Sutherland, op. cit.; p. 26. 
"Letter of Patrick J. Hayes, The Times (New 


York), Vol. LXXI, No, 238339, December 18, 
1921; p. 16. 
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is transmitted. A family which fails of 
this because of too many offspring is 
really failing to reproduce human beings, 
souls in the full sense.’ 

Modern psychology also leans strongly 
toward an integrated conception of so- 
called physical and so-called mental and 
energic phenomena. The split between 
them is conceptual, not in the phenomena 
themselves. Exquisite or strong souls are 
indeed to be found in distorted bodies; 
but this, in stricter terms, is merely to 
say that the socially functioning organ- 
ism is no longer totally dependent upon 
the shape of its arms and legs, and that 
eugenists are sometimes fools. It is not 
to deny the physical and cultural basis 
for the development of those functions of 
such an organism which are recognized 
as socially valuable. Whatever the child’s 
kind of body (including brain), it does 
matter tremendously what becomes of it, 
what is done to it: upon its treatment 
depends what kind of soul it will have. 
This, however, assumes a doctrine of per- 
sonal ‘salvation’, by character and ad- 
justment, rather than of post-mortem sal- 
vation through formula. And at that point 
the argument must probably be dropped 
as fruitless. For our purposes it suffices 
here to show that the indiscriminate 
breeding of humanoids destined to neglect 
or institutionalization is a° good way of 
populating a sort of future world which 
hardly answers the prayer ‘“Thy kingdom 
come on earth’’.® 


Til 


This doctrine of the gradual integra- 
tion of incomplete souls obviously calls 
for human co-operation, Theologists also 
call for “co-operation”, but of a different 
sort: : 

“The bringing of human souls into ex- 
istence is ... left by God subject to the 
will and co-operation of man himself... . 
The element of the sacred that ordinarily 
hallows marital intercourse disappears 
where there is no question of co-operation 
in the divine creative act.” 

We see quickly that, for the religionist, 
co-operation with God means “hands-off” : 

“Heinous is the sin committed against 
the creative act of God, who through 
the marriage contract invites man and 
woman to co-operate with Him in the 
propagation of the human family.’ 

One is reminded of the kind of co- 
operation which an administrator once 
described as “You do the coo-ing and I'll 
do the operat-ing.” 

Seriously, can there be any true co- 
operation that is involuntary, accidental? 
If a willingness to co-operate in the divine 
process of creation is all that sanctifies 


Sof. Eliot, Thomas D., “The Creation of 
Souls”, International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 2, January, 1919; pp. 202-205. 

*It is admitted that birth control as a eugenic 
measure is not apt to be effective. The above 
argument concerns the results of overbreeding 
among the ignorant or poor rather than among 
the mentally defective. 


“Cooper, John M., Birth Control, The Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council Washington, 
1923; pp. 15, 17. 


“Letter, see footnote 7. 
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passion, then accidental “co-operation” in 
procreation through uncontrolled coitus 
without procreative will is, however af- 
fectional, surely wrong. But also, if the 
willingness to co-operate in the creative 
process does sanctify passion, a recogni- 
tion of the social responsibility and quali- 
tative cultural character of this human 
reproducing process, leading to voluntary 
parenthood through controlled unions, 
should not impair the willingness to co- 
operate, and therefore would not destroy 
the sanctity of the passion. 

The will to parenthood, eventual or im- 
mediate, undoubtedly may and should add 
to the feeling of sacredness in conjugal 
relations. Without at least that hope they 
might lose much significance. But here 
we use sacredness to describe a natural 
attitude or complex of feeling-tones, and 
not as a theological term. For the mind 
of the legalistic theologian, as for the 
“theological” mechanist or lawyer, it may 
be hard to admit that the wsthetic and 
affectional may hallow themselves in our 
hearts. We reiterate that the absence of 
the will, or of the willingness, for im- 
mediate parenthood in any specific union 
is not arbitrarily destructive of its inner 
sanctity. 

Lastly, it might even be asked: Could 
a good God will us to “co-operate” by 
permitting “souls” to arrive in handi- 
capped bodies to face neglect? A “deus 
ew machina” salvation is the only answer. 

If man’s will and intelligence mean 
anything, God means them to be used. 
If man be only permitted to conform or 
be damned, or both, then you may call it 
“freedom’’, or ‘co-operation’, but (as 
Rube Goldberg puts it) “it doesn’t mean 
anything”. 


Ey: 


The foregoing clash shows up a funda- 
mental difference in the values to which 
importance for group-welfare is attached ; 
for, as we have seen, it is with such 
values that men like to identify their 
ideas of deity. A further example is 
found in the pious attacks still being 
made against the pious old Malthus. The 
Malthusian argument ‘assumes _ that, 
owing to the operation of natural in- 
stincts implanted in mankind by the 
Creator, the only alternative offered to 
the race is a choice between misery and 
vice, an alternative (says Sutherland) 
utterly incompatible with divine goodness 
in the government of the world.” 

A plan which produces overpopulation 
and unwanted neglect seems to some 
quite as incompatible with divine good- 
ness as the Malthusian hypothesis is 
alleged to be. But Sutherland’s analysis 
is, of course, cheerfully question-begging. 
The modern scientific point of view finds 
in “instincts” and the “government of 
the world” nothing inherently either de- 
praved or divine. Results from given re- 
lations and attitudes prove less satisfae- 
tory and harmonious, or more so. The 
possibilities of abundant life are enhanced 
rather than limited by discovery; and in 
the enrichment of life there is nothing 
essentially irreligious, 


Sutherland, op. cit. ; p. 22. 
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Vv 


It is the Puritans, including perhaps 
Malthus himself, who attempt to force the 
false dilemma of misery or “viee”’, “You 
can’t have pleasure in this world with- 
out paying for it. ... The laws of Nature 
cannot be revised. . . . Nature is inex- 
orable in bringing about her retribution.’ 

Here are some odd implications: That 
pleasure is against Nature, here personi- 
fied in theological fashion, and therefore 
presumably not subject to man’s control. 

Birth control is called “unnatural” be- 
cause it “violates” the law of nature. 
How does it violate the law of nature? 
By being “unnatural’, This is the argu- 
mentum in circulo to be traced in dog- 
matic arguments. 

Nature has been appealed to and her- 
self almost deified; but nature is waste- 
ful of “pre-existent unborn souls’—chro- 
mosomes, if you please. Even fish-hatch- 
eries lose a considerable percentage. And 
the person who fails to marry is out- 
naturing both “nature” and birth control 
in denying existence to immortal souls. 
The Church might well dub itself the 
“cause and cure of souls”! 

Natural law in the scientific sense can- 
not- be disobeyed. In holding up a_ book, 
I do not defy the law of gravitation: I 
use it. Natural law in strict sense is 
merely a formulation of the observed 
uniformities of behavior, as a tendency 
to behave similarly under similar con- 
ditions. It leads to prediction and to 
adaptation—passive or aggressive. Passive 
adaptation to natural law is sometimes 
ealled “obedience”; but man’s outstand- 
ing differentia as a species are associated 
with aggressive control through knowl- 
edge of these laws. The laws of popula- 
tion are not violated by birth control; 
they are recognized and utilized. 

There is, moreover, no recognized nat- 
ural law setting a ratio between pleasure 
and payment therefor: civilization has 
consisted largely in the successful efforts 
to secure more satisfactions at less cost. 
In this matter it is largely the defenseless 
woman who has shouldered the costs. 


VI 


It may be asked, What place have 
arguments about “Nature”, and natural 
law in a paper on theological dogmas? 
It is because of the supernatwral sanc- 
tions called in to support “natural” law. 
Natural Law is considered also God-given 
and as immutable as “Divine Law’. For 
our purposes, however, there is an im- 
portant distinction in attitudes toward 
the “law of nature” and the “law of God”. 
Divine law is personal, satutory, manda- 
tory, can be obeyed or defied. Natural 
law is often spoken of as if it, too, were 
statutory and cay” be “disobeyed’’, as 
well as aveugea. It is thus that nature 
acquires its ethical sanction and “un- 
natural” acquires an ethical stigma. 

Despite its alleged divine source, much 
that is wunsanctified may occur under 
natural law. But whatever in “nature” 


Russell, Winter, in Debate on Birth Con- 
trol, The Fine Arts Guild, New York City, 
Peeot. Dp. .%, 
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is sanctified is accordingly both “natural” - 
and “divine”. Natural law is modifiable 
by divine law, or sanctioned by it, as the 
case may be, but not vice versa. The at- 
titude toward divine law: is, of course, 
very different. As soon as any principle 
is set irrevocably by this question-begging 
device, all argument becomes scholastic, 
not inductive. 


“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; but evermore 

Came out by the same door wherein I went.” 

Forced back by mundane logic, Catholics 
are frank to state that most of their 
arguments are essentially secondary. ‘‘Na- 
tural law” turns out to be involved in 
‘Divine law’ whenever convenient, %.e. 
whenever needed to support the latter. 

“The Catholic Church’s condemnation 
of birth control (except it be self-control) 
is based on the natural law, which is 
the eternal law of God applied to man, 
and commanding the preservation of 
moral order and forbidding its disturb- 
ance. Therefore, the church has but one 
possible thing to do, namely, to accept and 
obey the will of the Supreme Lawgiver.’’* 

“This attitude on the part of the Cath- 
olic Church is not a mere matter of ec- 
clesiastical legislation. She has no 
power to dispense in the premises. .. . It is 
a matter of divine law over which the 
Chureh has no authority except the au- 
thority of promulgating it.”*% Contracep- 
tives are, “in accordance with Catholic 
ethics, ever and always immoral, sinful, 
and grievously sinful.”% 

So, the alleged ill effects of birth con- 
trol upon health, character, family, and 
race, are adduced, then, as corroborations 
or results of dogmatic truth, rather than 
as indispensable supports of said truth! 


VII 


Those who unrepentantly practice or 
even adyocate contraceptive practices, 
after warning, are subject to excommuni- 
eation, which is for the unrepentant, to 
all intents and purposes, damnation. But 
a penalty offered for a given act may be 
a practical argument against the practice 
of a belief, without being proof of the 
falsity of the belief. This must be the 
answer to those of the supernatural sanc- 
tions, which, unlike the unarguable truth 
of “divine law’, are kept and wielded in 
the hands of the Church in this world. 
But it is worth noting that, according 
to Catholic logic, it is apparently quite 
possible for the Lord to prefer to destroy 
one. or more actual souls than to lose 
potential (unconceived) ones for lack of 
opportunity to “troop” into. It is a case 
of “damned if you do and damned if 
you don’t”. Some prefer hell on earth 
for themselves and their brood, and some 
take their chances with the hereafter. 

The writer has no desire to do in- 
justice to the Catholic position; yet it 
would seem as if, for practical purposes, 
it comes down to this: “Marry to avoid 
sin; then, in order to avoid sin, commit 


“Letter of Patrick J. Hayes, The Times 
(New York), Vol. LXXI, No. 23312, Nov. 21, 
1921; pp. 1, 6. 

Cooper, op. cit.; p. 8. 
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intercourse with the purpose of having 
as many offspring as possible unto the 
ord.’ 


VIIl 


Elsewhere I have discussed the argu- 
ments about numbers, pro and contra. 
But with the theological arguments may 
be grouped the practical eccelesiastical 
consideration which, in its essential pat- 
terns, is really more nearly akin to the 
arguments based upon population and 
patriotism: viz., Whatever sect uses birth 
control will fail to increase in competi- 
tion with other faiths. Catholics deny that 
they use this argument. If we were in- 
terested in this phase, they say, we would 
simply keep still, ‘sit tight”, and let the 
Protestants dwindle. “Except insofar as 
Catholics may fail in loyalty to their own 
principles or suffer from the infection 
of their non-Catholic environment, they 
will show themselves more fit... they 
will survive.”%* The argument would be 
more appropriate from Protestants, but 
the writer has not found it so used. At 
the same time, the increasing attention 
given the subject by Catholics shows 
that they are worried; and the figures 
of the Illinois Birth Control League, giv- 
ing 36.3 per cent of “Catholic” patrons, 
may show why."* 

Birth contro! is no respecter of faiths. 
If abused by the selfish of any faith, it 
will tend to breed them out, if they have 
less than three children per couple. This 
prevention of unwanted children of un- 
lovely parents may or may not be ccounted 
a loss by the church of that faith. The 
arrival of numerous neglected or low- 
grade chuldren may or may not be counted 
a gain by that church. But it is selfishness 
which causes the abuse of birth control; 
and it is the selfish, not the Protestants 
nor the Catholics as such,.that are 
threatened. The use of contraceptives by 
those who are both intelligent and unsel- 


fish may be found accompanying a rea- 


sonable rate of increase. 

The combination of (1) compulsory 
baptism, (2) no birth control, (8) marital 
rights (4) confessional, and (5) super- 
natural sanctions would be hard to beat 
as a multiplication table. It is, however, 
quite possible for such policies of social 
control to become so drastic and grievous 
as to cause secession for the sake of 
escape, rather than conformity. Just as 
identifying religion with some one creedal 
stickling-point tends to estrange people 
from the church, just so identifying any 


one practice with irreligion may drive 
people away. 
From dogma to church membership 


may seem an anti-climax. But a realist 
wonders whether a dogma may not begin 
to be reinterpreted if and when it shows 
negative value in chureh survival. Theo- 
logical dogmas are fundamentally ideal- 
ized and crystallized formule of group 
security. Salvation meant safety, first. 


wCooper, op. cit.; pp. 49-50. 

7The Annual Report of the Illinois Birth 
Control League, Chicago, 1926. Technically, 
such patrons are no longer (good) Catholics. 
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The Register’s Motto 


VER OUR EDITORIAL MASTHEAD we 

have placed a line that has frequently been 
found in the comment on these pages: “Let every- 
thing be done with a view to building.” The pur- 
pose of this journal could hardly find better ex- 
pression than in that trenchant sentence. We owe 
the idea to the greatest builder in Christendom, St. 
aul, who made the faith an international move- 
ment, and gave the foundations of church tech- 
nique, as well as theological principles, more ef- 
ficaciously than any other figure in Christianity, 
or, for that matter, in any other religion. 

This one thing we do: We build. In the persis- 
tent process of construction there is inevitable 
change. Old plans and designs, uncouth ideas and 
outworn social standards, are razed and cleared 
away, sometimes with a deal of dusty clatter. That 
is necessary work in preparation for rebuilding. 
Most of our congregational unhappiness comes of 
this unsightly work of demolition. People do not 
like to see old things pass away unless there is im- 
mediate enlargement and improvement. In _ this 
they are healthy-minded altogether. Though there is 
a strain in some folk who whine about everything 
in the church, the solid stones and pillars in the 
building stand square and secure. They are ready 
to set themselves into new designs for religion’s 
sake, They know only one thing: To build! 

Here is a principle of great positiveness. No 
church can die or even decline with a membership 
which does everything with a view to building. It 
cannot sift hopeless in the past; memories of the 
yesterdays are not its meat. It lives to-day, meet- 
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ing life’s changes and regarding them as the in- 
evitable opportunity to serve with gladness the 
needs of the world. 


A Minister’s Confession 


E HAVE HEARD with our ears from a high 

source that a minister has no business to 
preach what the people who pay the bills do not 
like. This is not a new doctrine, the cynic will say, 
because many parsons act upon it continually. The 
novelty is that a minister should speak his mind 
on this conformity plainly and in meeting. It is 
the candor of it that shocks. Such a confession 
upsets the hearer, especially if he is a minister, 
not because he is outraged by it but because it 
discloses the difference between what we habitually 
do in the church and what we choose not to talk 
about. 

No one will question that a preacher decides 
what he will say on a basis of the financial con- 
tributors to his congregation’s maintenance and 
his own living. He feels justified in tempering and 
temporizing according as he considers the welfare 
of the institution as such, and as he weighs the 
dependence upon him of a wife and children. This 
sensitive estimation of what will be acceptable, or 
borne, by the determining people of the parish is 
one of the highest accomplishments of the min- 
istry. The artistry which constructs a sermon ac- 
cording to the canons of homiletics as we learned 
them at school includes (though it does not too 
boldly obtrude) the consideration of the men and 
women who, after all, are the church, however 
much we may glorify the institution and seek to 
give it a being apart from the individuals who 
compose its material establishment. There they are, 
children of earth. 

Thus far we follow the line of reasoning of the 
man who spoke out in a conference. He was a con- 
siderable person. He was attempting to justify the 
unwisdom of irresponsible preaching which dis- 
turbs the pews without building the church, as for 
instance on the present questioning about God, and ° 
the ever-present economic issues that touch the 
quick to a bristling expression of self-preservation. 

In the long run, we do preach to please those 
“who pay the bills’. It is the price we preachers 
pay for the sake of the corporate cause. To lead 
a congregation anywhere, the people must not only 
follow; they must support us with their substance. 
A dissatisfied hearer will desert us, as the dis- 
pleased customer of a grocery store will go else- 
where. That condition cannot be changed; for our 
part, we do not desire to change it. Over a consider- 
able ministry, we confess that every sermon we 
have preached has been very mindful of what the 
people would think about it. Their prejudices and 
our own shortcomings are a constar&’ living pres- 
ence to constrain carefulness. 

The fact is, our zeal is to be alive to two strains 
in our hearers. We have learned in preaching that 
there are times for withholding and times for out- 
giving. If a minister is all caution, he is doomed 
to failure as surely, and quite as early, as his 
brother is who brings on the revolution every Sun- 
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public houses are permitted to sell drink; 
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day morning. It is in the nature of people to grow, 
and to require something new. There is a constant 
thought-life in the world, and the moving current 
carries upon its bosom all those who are spiritually 
and morally alive. Let a minister be able in his 
thinking, a true lover of his people, and a man of 
teaching sense, and we declare he can bring new 
facts and changing beliefs so to bear that he will 
lead his congregation forth and make them his gen- 
erous debtors forever ! 

No man of normal mentality would withdraw 
his support because a minister found new truth, or 
new views of truth. If in any congregation there is 
a preponderance of the repressive kind of person, 
and a cowed minister, be sure of it that congrega- 
tion is already dead, ‘though it may be housed in 
a great temple and the preacher the beneficiary of 
a large salary. In the very nature of religion, and 
therefore of the church, there must be spiritual 
vitality; and where we find vitality to-day there 
is something that was not, yesterday. 

What we have written we believe will be con- 
firmed by both ministers and laymen. In our free- 
church polity, we are not two castes, but we are 
all one—one in our theory of the church and the 
freedom of the truth and the joy of increasing in- 
dividual and organized power. Those who pay the 
bills everywhere in the world are sometimes a 
threat and a menace; we believe they are not the 
enemies of our free churches, but their benefactors. 


British Drink Decreases 


DECADE IN BRITAIN has made one change 

that even the wayfarer can see. The decrease 
in the drinking habit is the most striking social 
phenomenon in the Isles. Here are the reasons 
given directly to us by British people for the trend 
to sobriety : Increased cost of all kinds of alcoholic 
beverages, ranging from one hundred to three hun- 
dred per cent.; shortening of the hours when the 
rise of 
the cinema theaters as social centers which take 
the place of the “pubs”; miserable economic con- 
ditions due to unemployment and general indus- 
trial depression; recognition of the good sense 
which came of war-time experience that drink is 
unnecessary and in a high degree wasteful; growth 
of the moral conviction that for the best kind of life 


one must leave alcohol alone. 


These six reasons are the most telling ones that 


a visitor gathers from conversations with many vari- 


eties of people, and not only the good and the wise. 
In not a single instance did we hear in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales a word in praise of 
drink ; not a protest against the change. On the 
contrary, the people are ready to go farther. They 
no longer laugh at our alleged failure, which is 


not a failure, in eliminating the drink traffic. The 


newspapers do not fool them. It is understood that 
because a violation of the prohibition law is news, 
such violation is unusual. If everybody did it, we 
should not see it in the papers. The teed given 
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paper says the observance of the law is 85 per 
cent. effective. The 15 per cent. failure is a source of 
sensation. Turn the figures around. If the law were 
15 per cent. effective, and 85 per cent. ineffective, 
law-breaking would not be news! If our observation 
these recent weeks is worth anything, the truth 
about alcohol, which ranges from a pleasant and 
unnecessary beverage to a hideous curse, is getting 
into the sensible heads of the great Commonwex alth. 
There may be as much drink manufactured as 
formerly, but it is not consumed at home by the 
people in ordinary circumstances as it was before 
the war. 


Coming to Self-Support 


HEN THE MINISTERS return to their 

duties, they will reflect upon a letter signed 
by President Louis C. Cornish, in action with his 
colleagues of the Administrative Council of the 
American Unitarian Association, calling their at- 
tention to the number of churches receiving aid. It 
is the earnest desire of the Council that these 
churches attain progressively to self-support. The 
reasons are, first, normal growth justifies self- 
dependence in a reasonable period; and, second, 
new churches can only be organized and properly 
started with the limited funds available. The pres- 
ent administration is rightly concerned with the 
planting and establishment of new congregations. 
There were four such cheering adventures the past 
church year. Fifty-six churches receive aid, and 319 
churches are self-sustaining. This appeal to the 
aided-church ministers and officers, that they early 
meet and determine they will increase their own 
support of their congregations, is to be commended. 
The congregations may well be taken into council, 
also, as Dr. Cornish says; and when there is a mind 
single to the purpose, the result must come. Unita- 
rians are by tradition and character self-reliant. 
That they will do their utmost, even practice self- 
denial for their churches’ sake, is a faith we have 
because so many of them are doing this much now. 


At That Point! 


O YOU KNOW what is the deepest, truest 

thing I ever heard you say?” said Dr. John A. 
Hutton, editor of The British Weekly, to Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan. “You were dealing with a sub- 
ject on which I had supposed I knew everything 
that could fairly be said; you were dealing with 
Judas Iscariot. How Judas kept the bag. Suddenly 
you quoted the words, ‘Jesus knew what was in 
man.’ Why, then, you asked, make Judas treasurer? 
And you answered, ‘It was our Lord’s way of say- 
ing, “Judas, I know you as only one who loves 
knows. I know your. weakness, but only as some- 
thing from which I would fain deliver you. Your 
weakness is money! Money is your snare. Gain the 
victory there, at that one single point, and you win 
all along the line! There’s the bag! There’s your 
field of battle! Forward! And I am with you all 
the time!”’ ” 
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For Students of Mysticism 


THe Mystic Witu. By Howard H. Brinton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Though there were many channels by 
which the numerous mystical and liberal 
sects of the early Reformation times— 
mystics, Friends of God Waldensians, 
moderate Anabaptists, Moravians, Socin- 
ians, Schwenckfeldians and others—are 
linked to the liberal Protestant bodies of 
our days, through one of the widest of 
these channels flowed the deep religious 
mysticism of Jacob Boehme, Dr. Brinton 
shows clearly the course of this mystical 
stream from Boehme to Spencer, Shell- 
ing, Tieck, Novalis, the two Schlegels, 
Schleiermacher, and even to Hegel and 
Schopenhauer in Germany, and to George 
Fox, William Law, Boehme’s translator, 
Coleridge, and William Blake in England. 
These are great names all. Hach has in 
a measure perhaps surpassed his master, 
and yet each would have left the world 
much poorer without that master, the 
shoemaker-prophet of Gd6rlitz. 

But while Dr. Brinton’s book gives a 
sketch of Boehme’s life and influence, the 
major portion of it is devoted to Boehme’s 
philosophy. Many have written of Boehme’s 
life, but few have cared to master 
his philosophy. This Professor Brinton has 
done by considerable expenditure of men- 
tal energy. Certain chapters are by no 
means easy to read and they lend full cre- 
dence to the fact of the difficulty of 
Boehme’s style. The shoemaker-prophet 
had seant education. He was a student 
of nature, but he lived in a day when 
science was in its infancy and the only 
books dealing with nature were treatises 
on alchemy. These he mastered, and as a 
result his works are too plentifully sea- 
soned with alchemistiec terms to suit the 
modern taste. Again, in his day, there 
was no science of psychology ; so Boehme 
had to use his own inner experiences and 
observations, together with Biblical stories, 
to express his thoughts along these lines. 

Inspired genius that he was, Boehme 
sought God in nature, and conversely he 
tried to understand his own nature by 
delving into religious mysticism, As a by- 
product of this study, Boehme seems to 
have caught a glimpse of the law we now 
call evolution. Throughout nature he dimly 
perceived a scheme of evolution in seven 
ascending steps. This corresponds roughly 
to our present idea of evolution. In this 
scheme, the lower stages are material, 
while the last three are mental and 
spiritual, 

Though he wandered far afield into 
mazes of alchemistic and astrological ter- 
minology, though he sought out the magic 
formula which could turn base metal into 
precious gold, still everywhere manifest 
in Boehme’s writings is to be found his 
one central theme and goal: that of the 
perfect life, that of the life in which man 
finds his union in mystic communion with 
the Spirit of God dwelling in his own 


heart. At least this much of Boehme’s 
teaching will always be fresh, vivid, and 
helpful. 

We commend Professor Brinton’s schol- 
arly presentation of the life and philoso- 
phy of this early Protestant mystic to 
students of Christian mysticism. F. L. w. 


Orient Influenced Emerson 


EMpRSON AND ASIA. By Frederic Ives Car- 
penter, Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$3.00. 

This book will be eagerly welcomed by 
all lovers of Emerson and students of 
American literature. The author has 
combed Emerson’s journals for evidence of 
the great writer’s interest in and use of 
Asiatic authors. When Emerson was a 
youth, Oriental literature was almost un- 
known to the Western world; but Asia 
already fascinated him as an unknown 
world of mystery and romance. He began 
by studying the Neoplatonists, that school 
of philosophers which had its center in 
Alexandria, where Oriental and Greek 
thought met, and he retained a) lifelong 
interest in Plotinus. Then, as European 
translations of Oriental literature became 


increasingly available, he took up “the 
wisdom of the Brahmins”, Persian and 
Arabie literature, Zoroastrianism, and 
Confucius. ° 


All of these influenced Emerson in con- 
siderable degree, as Mr. Carpenter clearly 
shows from entries in the Journal, from 
Emerson’s reading-lists, and from numer- 
ous quotations and parallelisms which he 
cites. Of peculiar interest is his analysis 
of Emerson’s famous poem Brahma, which, 
he declares, ‘expresses the central idea of 
Hindu philosophy more clearly and con- 
cisely than any other writing in the 
English language, perhaps better than 
any writing in Hindu literature itself”. 
The poem was not thrown off casually, 
but was a carefully worked-out interpre- 
tation of ideas which Emerson had 
gathered from reading the Upanishads and 
the Bhagavad-Gita. To the student of 
literature the pages in which this trans- 
mutation is described in themselves amply 
justify the whole volume. H.W. F. 


Sympathetic to Spiritualism 


Gop’s COMMUNICATING Door. By Rev. 
Adye Prichard, Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

The author is rector of St. Marks 
Church, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. His book is “ad- 
dressed to the earnest, loving, and be- 
reaved”. It considers, in thoughtful mood 
and temperate tone, the philosophy of 
psychie research. A believer in immortal- 
ity, Dr. Prichard finds much to ponder 
and a good deal to accept in modern spir- 
itism, and feels that here is a “potent and 
vital avenue” to what he calls a “re- 
thought Christianity”. His chapters are 
only suggestions, he says; but he is con- 
vinced that here lies the answer to the 
questionings of bereaved souls. F. R. 8S. 


H. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


West InpIAN TREASURE. By Winifred Hutl- 
bert. New York: Friendship Press. 

This is a description of the West 
Indian islands, with a glance at their his- 
tory, past and present. The discovery of 
the islands by Columbus’ men, their coloni- 
zation, insurrections, pirating, treasure- 
troves, make up an interesting narrative. 
This little volume makes a good addition 
to the literature dealing with these island 
possessions, where, if anywhere on the 
globe, history was made and thrilling 
adventures chronicled. E. H. 0. 


SATELLITES OF CALVARY. By King D, Beach. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Dr. Beach of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Baltimore, Md., is respon- 
sible for this volume of character sketches. 
He groups around Jesus those most closely 
associated with him during his last days 
—Pilate, Herod, Pilate’s Wife, Barabbas, 
Judas, the Roman soldiers, and others. 
Out of the slender amount of information 
we have concerning these, he seeks to 
create a picture of their various attitudes 
in relation to the central tragedy of the 
crucifixion. The style is homiletic and in- 
teresting. It is good popular sermonizing 
along conventional lines. Wr Aa Ve 


GHNERALS D1In IN Bmp. 
Harrison. New York: 
Company. $2.50. 


By Charles Yale 
William Morrow and 


Another war book, presumably by an 
eye-witness, a private. Written in staccato 
style, and giving only the seamy side— 
perhaps there is no other. These men were 
always scared, dirty of body, and dirty 
of mind. Were there no other soldiers, 
different, not sordid, not always looking 
to a satisfaction of their lusts? Perhaps 
war is like that. We shall require more 
than Mr. Harrison’s word to believe in 
the looting of Arras by the allied forces, 
and in the killing of unarmed German 
prisoners. As for the title of the book, no 
generals die in bed or anywhere else, so 
far as this narrative is concerned, kr. F. 


Lorp MELBOURNE. By Rertram Neirman, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 

After not a few biographies displaying 
great men, caught in their baths, so to 
speak, it is a pleasure to read this un- 
excited, graceful, and fair-minded study 
of a past Prime Minister of BPngland. 
Melbourne was not a very great states- 
man, or even a man of outstanding charac- 
ter; but he had striking qualities, salted 
with a certain scholarly cynicism, and his 
influence upon English publie affairs in 
a period of radical change, although not 
commanding, was wholly creditable. His 
biographer says of him that “few men can 
ever have been less deceived by the pomps 
and powers and all the solemn plausibil- 
ities of the world; he had seen much of 
them, and seen through them”, Melbourne’s 
singular relationship to the young Queen 
Victoria is a touching feature of his life, 
and the whole story of his career reflects 
vividly the social and political conditions 
in England at a time which now seems far 
more than a hundred years away.  V. T. P. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Detour 
ROSE BROOKS 


Ann Bradley and Joan Caswell, Fresh- 
men roommates in an eastern college, 
had talked far into the last June night 
before summer vacation. 

“Anyway, we’ve both got scholarships 
for next year’, said Joan. This year 
the problem of scholarships was facing 
many a girl who heretofore had taken 
comfortable family finances entirely as 
a matter of course. 

“Yes”, said Ann, long accustomed to the 
lack of money which Joan was just be- 
ginning to know. “But you know you can 
come back. Even with a scholarship, I’ve 
got to earn some money this summer. 
Dollar bills don’t grow on the bushes on 
our farm. Nor does much of anything else 
this year, with father sick all winter!” 

‘Did you go to the appointment bureau 
again to-day?” asked Joan, who as usual 
refused to he daunted by any obstacle in 
whatever seemed to her the main road, 
were the problem her own or that of any 
friend. Joan and Ann were both only chil- 
dren, and now, after a short nine months, 
they felt that never could two own sisters 
have loved each other more. 

“T ought to work myself this summer”, 
said Joan. “Why shouldn’t I?” 

‘Doing what?’ asked practical Ann, 
who had haunted the appointment bureau 
in vain for months. 

Joan answered not a word, an exasper- 
ating habit of silence she had when think- 
ing hardest. 

“T know!” she said at last. “I'll tele- 
graph home first thing in the morning 
and ask if I may stay Hast for the sum- 
mer and work. That would save ‘nor- 
mous car fares both ways, besides wages.” 
- “Wages!” Ann’s voice sounded resigned. 
“But doing what?” 

“T haven’t looked yet”, said Joan cheer- 
fully. “That old appointment bureau isn’t 
the only place to look for a job. Isn’t 
there a large and thriving city not twenty 
miles away? You wait till I get an answer 
to my home telegram and then, if they 
consent, you run along home on your 
week’s detour vacation, as you call it; 
and, when you come back, what would 

you say if I had a job for each of us?” 
“Pd say you were a second Houdini”, 
said Ann, with as much faith in Joan’s 
suggestions as in magic tricks. “I have 
no business to take & week off, even a 
day, for a home vacation.” 

“Oh, take your little detour”, joked 
Joan. “I’ve found many detours that were 
 gtand they were so much nicer than 
the main road.” 

On those eryptic words of wisdom, both 
girls fell asleep, and slept as soundly as 


a 3 sailing. 
 4y have it! Joan, wake up! I have it!” 
“Tins Ann greeted the new day the second 


“Job?” murmured Joan lazily. “Where'd 
you get it? One for me, too?” 

“Wake up!’ Ann tossed a pillow with 
accurate aim across the room to _ hit 
Joan’s curly yellow head. 

“T didn’t say ‘Fire away’, did I?’ said 
she, awake now to the excitement in Ann’s 
voice. 

“Aurry with your telegram”, 
Ann, now rummaging excitedly in her 
desk for paper and pencil. “Because if 
they let you, you’re going home with me 
for a week. Why, of course you are; and 
then we'll both come back together and 
land a job together and—” 

“Doing what?” Joan could not refrain 
from asking wickedly, but at the same 
time seizing the pencil and pad which Ann 
was offering in such haste. 

And so it happened that both girls ar- 
rived, a day later, at the friendly little 
farmhouse in the New Hampshire hills 
which to Ann was home. For Joan had 
sent her telegram and had received her 
answer, an answer which warmed her 
heart but gave her no hint of the struggle 
which lay behind its sending. ‘Proud of 
your spirit of helpfulness”, her message 
had read. “Use own best judgment.” 

The little house in the hills, with its 
familiar meadows, its enchanting wood 
lot, its familiar berry patches, vegetable 
garden, and flower garden was heaven to 
Ann, and, for the first day, she thought 
of little but the joy of showing it all to 
Joan. And a far warmer welcome than 
the friendly little house could give did 
Ann’s mother and father extend to this 
sweet, unspoiled friend whom Ann had 
brought home. 

“You see”, Mrs. Bradley was saying to 
the two girls, the very first evening, “the 
farm’s only half a farm this summer, with 
father not himself yet. I persuaded him 
not to plant but half the vegetable garden 
this year. And I’ve thought and thought 
what I could do; but what is there? If 
we were ou the main road now, and if 
I knew how to make the fancy cakes and 
things people want; but how many cars 
pass this door? Then it might have been 
right for you girls to stay all summer. 
But it’s a rough road we're on.” 

Ann, wiping dishes, paused to give her 
mother a sudden hug. “Never you mind 
the rough road”, she said. “It’s going to 
get smoother.” 

“Paney cakes!” Joan cut in. “Who 
wants the sticky things in summer? I 
never in all my days ate such heavenly 
cookies and gingerbread as we had for 


urged 


supper! And those raspberries! And 
there’s lots cf milk, isn’t there?” 
“Milk?” At this point, Mr. Bradley 


came in, a foaming milk ‘pail in each 
hand. “Who said milk? Isn’t .this enough 
for two young ladies?” 

“Ts there as much as that night and 


—~ 


sy 


morning?” asked Joan so excitedly that 
the whole Bradley family laughed. 

“But I mean”, went on Joan eagerly, 
“why don’t we all milk and cook and pick 
berries and make hundreds this summer? 
There are heaps of blackberries almost 
ripe, too, and fields of blueberries; and 
couldn’t Ann and I learn to make those 
cookies and that scrumptious ginger- 
bread? Do you really mean we could both 
stay all summer?” 

It was to Mrs. Bradley that Joan put 
her question, but Ann’s voice answered. 

“Make hurdreds of what this summer?” 

“Dollars!” exploded Joan, catching her 
round the waist and doing a spirited two- 
step with her round the room. 

“Who wants tea and everlasting ginger 
ale, when there’s all this milk and 
eream?” she paused to ask her astonished 
dancing partner. ‘And fancy cakes! Did 
you ever in your life, Ann Bradley, eat 
the fanciest cake that could hold a candle 
to one of your mother’s cookies?” 

“No”, said Ann, laughing. “I never did. 
Joan Caswell, will you talk sense?” 

“T am’, said Joan indignantly. “And 
look at the old maples on the lawn, just 
waiting for little tables and chairs to 
be put around under them; and as for 
little tables, I never saw so many in one 
house! And just look at the cunning 
chairs in this one kitchen! And think of 
that big, tidy woodshed draped in wood- 
bine !” 

“Woodshed !” 
“What's the 
anything ?”’ 

“For people to eat in when showers 
come up’, Joan rattled on. “It wouldn't 
take Ann and me five minutes to move 
all the guests in, whenever it rained.” 

“Guests? What guests?’ demanded Ann. 

“The motoring public’, said Joan, with 
mock elegance. 

“Now if we were on the main 
and you really thought—’began Mrs. 
Bradley hesitatingly. “But who’d ever go 
over this rough road for any cookie or 


gasped Mrs. Bradley. 
woodshed got to do with 


road, 


any berry or—Why, there’s a car going 
past now!” 
“And another, and another. Why, looks 


like a regular parade! The road commis- 
sioner did say a while back that a 
stretch of main road would have to be 
repaired this summer and—” 

“Detour! Hurrah! Then we’re on a de- 
tour!” shouted Joan. “A detour on Ann’s 
detour vacation!” With that, she seized 
Ann by the hand and raced to the road, 
over which one automobile quickly fol- 
lowed another. 

“Will you tell us’, Joan put her ques- 
tion to the first driver to pass, “whether 
we’re on a detour, and shall we be on it 
long?” 


The driver, a tired, oldish man, drew 


his car to the side of the road and 
stopped. 
“Detour sign on the main road”, he in- 


formed them, “and the boss with the red 
flag said we’d be switched around this 
way maybe all summer. That whole road- 
bed for a stretch of miles has got to be 
repaired and this is the only side road.” 

Ann and Joan looked at each other in 
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Southern California Young People 


Hold Kighth Annual Summer Camp 


They discuss many subjects; no one wanted to go home 


HE subject Prayer—‘Shall we pray? 

To whom? What for?’—provoked the 
most animated discussion among. the 
young people attending the eighth annual 
summer camp of the Southern California 
Federation of Unitarian Young People at 
Big Pines Park, Los Angeles County, 
Calif. Among the subjects discussed were 
the abolition of private property and the 
desirability of college fraternities. 

A summary of the day’s activities will 
best illustrate the conduct of the camp, 
which was held August 17-24 and was 
attended by young people from Los An- 
geles, Altadena, Redlands, and San Diego. 
After breakfast, everyone climbed up a 
slope back of the camp for the morning 
service, which was in charge of Rev. 
Milen Dempster, minister of the Unitarian 
Chureh at Stockton, Calif. Mr. Dempster 
was well liked, both for his ability to 
present vital subjects clearly, and for his 
jovial personality. The first half-hour of 
the service was. devoted to singing—the 
repertoire ranged from “The Bulldog on 
the Bank” to “America the Beautiful’. 
Mr. Dempster then spoke on an individual 
who is an influence in contemporary life. 
His series covered Nicolai Lenin, Benito 
Mussolini, Mohandas Gandhi, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Sidney Hillman, and Jane 
Addams. The interest which these talks 
aroused was shown by the questions and 
discussions which followed. 

After the service the group engaged in 
various games and sports—a tennis tour- 
nament, baseball, and football, and swim- 
ming in Jackson Lake. By noon these ac- 
tivities had prepared everyone for lunch- 
eon, at which Hillside Slants, the daily 
paper, was read. 

At one o'clock, the young people took 
part in a discussion led by one of their 
own number. The subjects for these dis- 
cussions were suggested in part by Mrs. 
E. Burdette Backus, in part by the 
campers. 

At two o'clock the group again sepa- 
rated for sports. Short hikes attracted 
the more ambitious, who were rewarded 
by magnificent views of the Mojave 
Desert. One excursion was made to the 
Smithsonian Institution for the Study of 
Solar Radiation, one of the three such 
stations in the world. Friday, eight 
campers and sponsors took an _ all-day 
sixteen-anile hike. The only casualties 
were an assorted collection of blistered 
heels. 

Following 
gathered about the 
table and = played 
checkers, bridge, 


the sports, the campers 
long outdoor dining 
exciting games of 
and “four-in-a-row”. 
After supper came the most impressive 
of the day's activities—the candlelight 
service. Slowly, in single file, the campers 
marched up to the circle of logs which 
surrounded the campfire site. The leader 
began the “Vesper Hymn”, A boy stepped 
out from the circle of campers and lighted 
the fire. As it blazed up, the group sang 
the Y. P. R. U. song—‘Forward, Shoulder 


to Shoulder’. After the ceremony, Mr. 
Dempster reviewed “Middletown”,  dis- 
cussed the crime problem, and once or 
twice gave talks of the more personal in- 
spirational sort. 

In the evenings, there were sometimes 
dances at the lodge near by, but the most 
interesting evenings were those when 
“home talent’? flourished. Chaperons made 
excellent school-children for entertain- 
ment purposes. The dramatic ability the 
campers showed was amazing. Mr. Gun- 
ter, whose -wife was cook, twice brought 
his “fiddle”, and everyone danced the 
Virginia reel. 

By ten o’clock everyone was ready for 
bed. And bed was under the stars, with 
the wind playing in the pines and the 
owls hooting. 

No one wanted to go home when Sunday 
came. This was perhaps the best proof of 
the success of the camp. 

ZENNA ALEXANDER. 


Watertown Parish Buys 
Only Model of Arbella 


In its tercentenary year, nineteen new 
members had signed the book of the First 
Parish Church, Unitarian, in Watertown, 
Mass., at the time of the annual meeting. 
A. A. Glidden, who had returned from a 
trip to Akron, Ohio, to attend this tercen- 
tenary annual meeting, reported that 
through generous gifts and bequest the 
endowment funds of the parish had been 
increased $3,250, bringing the total en- 
dowment to more than $41,000. 

The only model in existence of the 
Arbella, the Watertown founders’ ship, 
was displayed, and the parish voted to 
purchase it for placing in the auditorium 
as a permanent symbol of the faith and 
sacrifice of the Puritans. 

Much satisfaction and enthusiasm was 
shown at the reports of the affiliated or- 
ganizations, The report of the historian, 
Miss L. A. Stickney, was greeted with 
applause. 

These officers were elected: Moderator, 
George S. Wright; clerk, Harry F. Gould; 
treasurer, Ralph Parks; historian, Miss 
Louise Stickney; Parish Committee mem- 
bers, Mrs. Warren Mead Wright, Henry 
Dyer Locke; Sunday-School Committee 
member, Mrs. Lawrence Howe; Music 
Committee member, Everett Critchette; 
trustees for the Ministerial Fund and for 
the Perpetuity Fund, George 8. Wright, 
president; Alfred A. Glidden, treasurer ; 
Harry F. Gould, clerk; William L. Locke, 
and Harold Everett. 


To Broadcast 

The Church of Our Father, Lancaster, 
Pa., will sponsor a program of broadcast- 
ing during the coming year, from Septem- 
ber to June. The program ineludes a 
broadcast on the first Sunday of each 
month at 11 a.M., Eastern Standard Time. 
This service will be obtained through 
Station WGAL, the pioneer radio station 
of Lancaster. 
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Maintenance Fund Givers 


Following are names of contributors to 
the Maintenance Fund of the Laymen’s 
League and the Y. P. R. U., in addition 
to names heretofore announced from Fund 
headquarters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. : 


Theodore G. Smith, Bronxville, N.Y.; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Neuendorffer, North 
Tarrytown, N.Y.; William L. Harris, Jr., 
Sidney S. Grotta, A. L. Ulrich, Edward 
A. Moyer, and F. Brickelmaier, Hartford, 
Conn.; S. R. Wrightington, A. B. West, 
Maria B. Hutchinson, Mrs. H. L. Norris, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence G. Mitchell, and 
Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington, Mass. 

Prof. Ralph Beatley, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Arthur A. Lincoln, Dorchester, Mass.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugo Logemann, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Mrs. R. C. Cabot, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Alexander Wheeler, Boston, Mass.; Her 
bert L. Felton, West Newton, Mass.; Wil- 
liam O. Kenney, Weston, Mass.; A. L. 
Agatin, Duluth, Minn.; Miss Amelia H. 
Jones, New Bedford, Mass.; David Whit- 
ing, Wilton, N.H.; Mrs. Clara B. Little, 
Boston, Mass.; Sanford D. Foot, New 
York, N.Y.; Miss Mary HE. Clapp, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Louis E. Jackson, Westboro, 
Mass. 

Frank H. Burt, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
J. H. Spafford, New York, N.Y.; Herbert 
Marth, Rochester, N.Y.; Ralph A. Mac- 


rilvra, Boston, Mass.; J. I. Severance, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; A.C. E. Stimson, 
xreenfield, Mass.; Elliot S. Benedict, 


Laurauce I. Neale, and Willard Reed, New 
York, N.Y.; Western Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of the Y. P. R. U.; Mrs. Andrew 
J. Peters, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Arthur P, Pousland, Salem, Mass.; E. O. 
Robinson, Harry W. Nichols, and Fred 
G. Harnden, Washington, D.C.; Junior 
Committee, Y. P. R. U., Buffalo, N.Y.; 
William F. Woodward, Portland, -Ore.; 
Edwin C. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Holdorf, Albert Reed, and Walter Ferris, 
Milwavkee, Wis.; Laymen’s League Chap- 


ter, New Orleans, La.; Rev. Houghton 
Page, C. D. Severance, Mrs. Lula N. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Mary FE. W. Stevens, 


Y. P. R. U. Society, and Edgar Burr Smith, 
Greenfield, Mass.; William W. Melcher, 
Hingham, Mass.; Dr. D. M. Yazujian, 
Trenton, N.J.; M. S. Haynes, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Helen F. Hazelton and Her- 
bert M. Hazelton, Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
M. H. Munro, Boston, Mass.; Paula Hap- 
persburg and Helen Holbrook, New York, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Stanton D. Loring, Newton 
Center, Mass.; Miss Margaret H. Jones, 
Brookline, Mass.; Margaret Cummings, 
Loston, Mass.; Miss Margaret Gillespie, 
Beaufort, 8.C.; Lyman W. Gale, Weston, 
Mass.; Mary Otis Willcox and Irene M. 
Clark, New Brighton, N-Y.; Rev. Edward 
D. Johnson, Otto G. Schaffer, and W. J. 
Traser, Urbana, Ill.; Victor A. Hoersch, 
Champaign, Tll.; Mrs. Katy B. Hofheinz, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Frederick W. Stetson, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Frank A. Wheeler, 
Boston, Mass.; Lydia M. Broecker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; G. W. Lapp, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Prof. F. H. Hankins to Te 1 Laymen 


Why People 


Do Not Attend Church 


Many other distinguished speakers will address 
annual convention at Lenox 


ROF. FRANK HAMILTON HANKINS, 

professor of sociology at Smith College 
and author of several books and encyclo- 
pedia articles on the social sciences, has 
been added to the list of speakers for the 
Eastern Convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at Lenox, Mass., September 
19-21. 

From Professor Hankins, Unitarian 
laymen will learn why many intelligent, 
thoughtful people avoid the churches, in- 
cluding the Unitarian. He will give his own 
constructive eriticism of organized religion 
in an address Friday evening, September 
19. President Percy W. Gardner of the 
League will follow with suggestions as 
to how League members, collectively and 
individually, can be of help to men who 
have found no solution to their spiritual 
problems in the churches. 

Dr. A. Warren Stearns, commissioner 
of correction for Massachusetts, who is 
as notable in the field of psychiatry as 
Professor Hankins is in the realm of the 
social sciences, will open the convention 
Friday afternoon with an analysis of 
facts and figures on the 60,000,000 un- 
churched population of the country. The 
experience of. a professional man who 
had little interest in organized religion 
until he found fellowship with the Uni- 
tarians will be related by Thomas R. 
Harney, engineer with the Monsanto 
Chemical Company of St. Louis, and a 
layman ot the Church of the Unity in that 
city. Constructive plans and techniques 
for helping persons who are unsatisfied 
religiously will be presented by Rey. Leon 
R. Land, leader of the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship, New York City, who has been 
singularly successful in such an enter- 
prise; by Dr. Horace Westwood, whose 
work with individuals has been an im- 
portant phase of the preaching missions 
which he has conducted for the League; 
and by Rey. Samuel M. Gup, rabbi of 
Temple Bethel in Providence, R.I. 

Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Lexington, Mass., 
will conduct the service of worship and 
preach the convention sermon Sunday in 
Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., where the 
laymen will be guests of the Pittsfield 
chureh and chapter. 

A. change has been made in the ar- 
rangement of the group conference de- 
yoted to church and chapter activities. 
Conferences on closely related topics will 
be merged, with the leaders each present- 
ing a particular phase of the general 
problem. Groups on church management 
and church finance will meet together, 
with Charles Bolte, president of the 
Metropolitan Conference, and George G. 
Davis of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as leaders. All kinds of chapter 
programs, city, suburban, and rural, will 
be considered in one meeting. Before 
another group, W. Roger Greeley, an 

honorary vice-president of the League, 


will introduce the problem of “Reaching 
Young People’, and Frederic H. Fay of 
Dorchester, Mass., will start the discus- 
sion of “Reaching the Individual’. The 
conference on church and chapter pub- 
licity will be conducted by Ival McPeak, 
secretary of the League. 

Plans for the convention are in general 
charge of Malcolm C, Rees, new admin- 
istrative vice-president, known to several 
laymen in former years for his work with 
Pep Yow. Re. 


Philadelphia Church 


Receives Bequest 


The First Unitarian Chureh of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is recipient of a trust be- 
quest of $25,000 and an outright gift of 
$5,000 from the estate of Mrs. Christine 
Northrop Wetherill, widow of Colonel 
Samuel Price Wetherill. Mrs. Wetherill 
died August 21 at her summer home in 
Winter Harbor, Maine, at an advanced 
age. Her husband, an industrial leader, 
founder of the New Jersey Zine Company, 
and a paint manufacturer, died in 1926. 


New Courses at Harvard 


Two half-courses will be offered by the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
this year for the first time which should 
be of special interest for ministers. The 
first, to be conducted by Prof. Charles 
Macfie Campbell of the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital and by other psychia- 
trists, is called “The Analysis of Human 
Behavior and Its Conflicts”, and is in- 
tended to give the minister a minimum 
of information about the psychiatric prob- 
lems he is apt to meet in the course of 
his work. The second course is one on 
church music to be conducted by George 
W. Woodworth of the Department of 
Music. The School will pay two-thirds of 
the tuition costs for courses taken by local 
ministers, the ministers paying the other 
third. 


Services at Cape Rosier 


The Union Chapel at Cape Rosier, 
Maine, was kept open as usual during 
July and August and good congregations 
were present each Sunday. The pulpit 
was occupied ‘August 38 by Rey. Orville 
J. Guptill of the Maine Seacoast Mission, 
for which organization an offering of $126 
was given. Among the preachers were 
Rey. George MacKay of Houlton, Maine, 
Rey. James A. Fairley of White Plains, 
N.Y., Rey. McKarl Nielsen of Flushing, 
N.Y., and Rev. Edwin Fairley of the De- 
partment of Religious Education. 

These services have been conducted for 
nearly thirty years and meet a need in 
the summer community which gathers at 
Cape Rosier. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 

Proctor Academy began its fifty-second 
year September 17 with practically a full 
enrollment and many promising ‘‘pros- 
pects”. Two changes in the staff have 
been made—John W. Fellows, a Harvard 
graduate, will teach history and mathe- 
matics, have charge of Cary House (here- 
tofore a girls’ dormitory), and coach the 
basketball. To the Junior School staff, 
because of the steady enrollment of 
boarding boys in this department, Roger 
W. Crouch, a graduate of Springfield 
College, has been added. He will teach 
some grade subjects and supervise the 
recreational activities of the younger 
boys. New Junior School classrooms are 
being provided, while changes have been 
made in Cary House. 

Beginning with this new school year, 
only boys will be accepted in the board- 
ing department. 

Much emphasis is being concentrated 
on the practical arts department. A con- 
siderable amount of new equipment has 
been added. A special class in aéroplane 
construction will be offered this year. It 
is planned to add another year to the 
present two-year course in practical arts. 

Proctor will be represented by mem- 
bers of last year’s graduating class at 
the following schools or colleges: Bow- 
doin, Harvard, Wentworth, Antioch, Miss 
Wheelock’s School, Plymouth and Keene 
Normal, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Castine (Maine) Normal, Univer- 
sity of Maine, Simmons, Bradford Junior 
College, Rollins, General Motors School 
at Flint, Mich., and University of New 
Hampshire, 

From September 2 to September 5, 
Proctor Academy buildings housed about 
ninety persons attending the annual Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Institute meetings. In- 
cluded on the program were, Rey. Dil 
worth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, Rey. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of New York City, 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter of Gam- 
bridge, Mass., Prof. W. W. Fenn of the 
Theological School of Harvard University, 
Professor Keller of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Norman Thomas of New York City, Social- 
ist candidate for President in 1928. 

During the vacation period, members of 
the teaching staff studied at Boston Uni- 
versity, Harvard, and Columbia summer 
schools. 

Football candidates are called out Sep- 


tember 18. Games have been scheduled 
as follows: September 27, Lebanon 


(home) ; October 4, Kimball Union Acad- 
emy (home); October 11,' Plymouth 
(away) ; October 18, Holderness (home) - 
October 25, Brewster (away); November 
1, Pinkerton (away); November 3, ce 
Joseph (home); November 15, open. 


Sudbury Harvest Sale 


The Women’s Alliance of the First 
Parish Church in Sudbury, Mass., will 
hold the annual harvest sale in their 
ehureh, October 13, but are compelled by 
circumstances to offer, instead of their 
usual dinner, a luncheon, though at a 
lower price. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to friends old and new. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The path of truth 
opens as we go 
FORWARD 
Each step we take 
makes the next step 
CLEARER 


Personals 


Rey. George S. Cooke, formerly of Red- 
lands, Calif., has returned to Boston, 
Mass., after a summer spent in Hgypt 
with his mother and sister. 


Harry O. Palmer, a Unitarian layman 
of Omaha, Neb., is a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor, 


Mr. and Mrs. John F. Corbett of Mal- 
den, Mass., members of the Melrose Uni- 
tarian Church, celebrated September 11 
their seventieth wedding anniversary. 


Rey. and Mrs. William H. Gysan and 
four children, of Kalamazoo, Mich., have 
returned from a two months’ camping 
tour in the West, covering 7,600 miles. 
They visited fifteen States and western 
Mexico. For vacation spots they chose 
the Black Hills, Yellowstone Park, and 
Oceanside and San Diego, Calif. 


J. C. Long, a member of the vestry and 
of the Executive Committee in the Unita- 
rian Church in Charleston, 8.C., the oldest 
Unitarian chureh in the South, was re- 
cently elected State Senator for Charles- 
ton County, defeating the administration 
candidate by a large majority. S. Eugene 


Haley, who like Mr. Long is a young 
attorney, has recently identified himself 
with the Charleston church and was 


elected a member of the vestry at the 
annual meeting in May. Both Mr. Long 
and Mr. Haley are former football stars. 
Mr. Long was captain of the University 
of South Carolina team and Mr. Haley 
was captain of the University of Georgia 
team. 


A large school building 
erected in Sao Paulo, Brazil, is to be 
named for a Unitarian educator, Miss 
Marcia P. Browne. Miss Browne was the 
first director of the model school of Sao 
Paulo, and helped to organize the Brazil 
normal schools as well as other schools 
in Sao Paulo. According to Dr. M. de 
Arruda Camargo, the Secretary of the 
Interior of Brazil, Miss Browne has been 
a potent factor in the educational deyelop- 
ment of Brazil. 


about to be 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church, G. A. 
Breaux was elected president; Mrs, 
Charles O. Neff, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha Finger, secretary; and G. K. 
Chapman, treasurer. The following per- 
sons were chosen trustees: Earl H. Nicol- 
son, Mrs. Eva Munn Jones, Herman 
Wischmeyer, Ambrose Bruner, and Norvin 
E. Green. 
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Dt ROE Gli ohn 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


DO YOU KNOW A MAN |THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILI RIN 


who is unsatisfied religiously, 

who is seeking a solution to his 

spiritual perplexities? How you 

may help him work out his own 

life philosophy will be discussed 
at the 


EASTERN CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Lenox, Mass., Sept. 19 - 21 


Be forehanded—choose dele- 
gates now and send their names 
to Headquarters at 


SIxXTENN Bwacon StTRHET, BOSTON, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 

The Academic Year 1930-31 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1930. 


For information address 


President Sypnry B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


will 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avyail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSB WILBUR, D.D. 


THE Criristian INEXPENSIVE 


UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 

$11.10 WEEKLY. 
48 Boylston Street 


Inquire at 


HUBbard 1122 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards, 


Fall Term begins October 6. 
Lyman V. RurLepes, President. 
For particulars address 
MISS ANNIE M, Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“(In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
yy Tultion, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H, 


— 
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Needham Y. P. R. U. to Honor 
New Mid-Western Secretary 


A special Sunday meeting will be held 
September 21 by the Y. P. R. U. of Need- 
ham, Mass., in honor of Winthrop M. 
Southworth, Jr., who is about to assume 
his duties as Mid-Western field secretary 
of the Y. P. R. U. Mr. Southworth was 
once president of the Needham society. 


“Speakers at the meeting will be Dana 


Greeley, vice-president of the Y. P. R. U.; 
Betty Lindsey, field secretary, and Vir- 
ginia Frederick, former field secretary. A 
Shoals candlelight service will follow the 
speaking, and the meeting will conclude 
with an informal reception. The societies 
of the Greater Boston Federation have 
been invited to the meeting, which will 
start at 7.80 o’clock. 


Ancestors’ Sunday at Sudbury 


An “Ancestors’ Sunday” celebration will 
be held September 21 at the First Parish 
Meeting-House in Sudbury, Mass. A reli- 
gious service of memory and recollection 
will be held at two o’clock, when mes- 
sages of greeting and good will will be 
read from the mayors of Sudbury, England, 
and of Bury St. Edmunds, the English 
city where Rey. Edmund Browne, 
minister of the first parish from 1638 to 
1678, was born. The sermon will be by 
Rev. Channing Brown, the pastor. All 
present and former residents of the town 
and those whose ancestors came from 
Sudbury are cordially invited. 


Kenneth Dole, News Editor 


Succeeding Ival McPeak, who has _ be- 
come Secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, Kenneth Dole has entered 
on the duties of News Editor of Tur 
RecisteR. Mr. Dole graduated from Har- 
vard in 1923, and the following year 
taught Freshman English at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He thereupon became 
a reporter on The Baltimore 
has since been on the staffs of The Paris 
Times, The Waterbury Republican, and 
The Springfield Union. 


Detour 


(Continued from page 751) 


stupefaction. “Detour!’ breathed Joan, 
giggling helplessly. 

“You mightn’t think it so funny if you 
didn’t know where you’d get your sup- 
per’, said the tired man. “I’ve driven two 
hundred miles and I’d counted on a little 
tea house down the road—”’ 

“Tea house!’ breathed Ann, also with 
a helpless giggle. 

“Lots of motorists depend on that tea 
house”, said the man, turning his ignition 
key and stepping on the self-starter. “Only 
one I know where everything isn’t too 
fancy for—” 

“Oh, don’t go on! I mean, do wait a 
minute!” begged Joan. She looked inquir- 
ingly at Ann, and in response to a quick 
nod, went on. “Does fresh milk and bis- 
cuits and raspberries and thick cream 
and sugar cookies and gingerbread sound 
too fancy?” 


the. 


Sun and } 
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The tired man looked at her and said: 
“It sounds like heaven. But I don’t see 
any of those things growing on trees.” 

“But do you see that big maple?’ asked 
Ann, coming also electrically to life. “If 
you'll come in, you’ll see a table and chair 
under it in just a minute, and in another 
minute you'll see all the things Joan just 
told you about.” 

“You’re our first guest!” said Ann, 
placing a chair before the little table Joan 
had carried out. ‘We were just planning 
a little stopping place for people to eat— 
not a tea house, because it’s going to be 
milk— but we didn’t know where we'd 
get the people; and now here’s our plan 
all grown up like a toadstool!” 

“We're on a detour vacation’, said 
Joan, “but we didn’t know about the real 
detour ; So we weren’t sure of guests’. 

“All I have to say is’, said the tired 
man, “that once this food is known, your 
guests will be thicker than all the berries 
on your place’. 

And so it proved to be. Each member 
of the Bradley family worked hard and 
happily, and at the end of the summer 
the profits were indeed hundreds, as Joan 
had recklessly predicted. 

“What it has meant to me to have two 
daughters this heavenly summer!” sighed 
Mrs. Bradley, as the time for college open- 
ing drew near. “But there’ll be no de- 
tour sign on the main road next summer.” 

Mr. Bradley, coming in with the milk 
pails, remarked: “The road commissioner 
dropped into the barn while I was milk- 
ing. Said he never did see the beat of this 
college enterprise.” 

“College enterprise!” said Joan indig- 
nantly. “I guess college didn’t have a 
thing to do with what grew right on this 
darling farm.” 

“Nothing except Ann. She’s one of the 
farm products. And fortunately for the 
farm, she brought a friend home with 
her for the summer.” 

“No”, said Joan gently. “I couldn’t, pos- 


sibly.” She knew this was Mr. Bradley’s 
way of reopening the question of profits, 
of which she was determined to take no 
share. “I’ve never in the world been hap- 
pier, and the farm has supported me all 
summer.” 

“Supported you!’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Bradley. “This farm might have toppled 
down without your support.” 

“And he says, that commissioner”, went 
on Mr. Bradley, “that as for putting this 
berry-and-milk stopping place off the map, 
it couldn’t be done now, with the reputa- 
tion it’s got. Every motorist in this sec- 
tion heads for it, and no rough road is 
going to hold ’em up. So first thing next 
spring this road’s going to be repaired— 
every bump ironed out.” 

And I said we were on a rough road, 
and Ann said it would be smoother!” 
gasped Mrs. Bradley. She turned quickly 
to Joan. “Seems a pity to give up such 
a thriving business, but we couldn’t think 
of running it without all four, equal 
shares.” 

“Tt was just 
protested Joan, “and her sweetness in 
bringing me home with her, and now 
you’ve all keen so sweet—”’ 

“All I have to say is”, said Ann, putting 
an arm around Joan, “that it takes Joan 
every time to read a detour sign when 
she sees one! And the more obstacles she 
finds in every detour, the more magic she 
uses in turning them to account to make 
a smooth road in the end!” 

“T didn’t put up the detour sign”, said 
Joan weakly. “I didn’t have one thing to 
do with anything!” 

“Except to point out the sign, which 
we failed to read as you did! Don’t decry 


Ann’s detour vacation”, 


your college education, Miss Caswell’, 
Ann went on, to cover Joan’s real em- 
barrassment. ‘Go to the head of your 


class for French translation into language 
comprehensible to farmers!” 


{All rights reserved] 


Child-centered 


“... constantly aims to train its pupils in active service for human 
betterment.” PROF. ROBERT SENECA SMITH, of the Yale Divinity 
School, in “The Use of the Old Testament in Current Curricula. 


Send to-day for free descriptive catalog. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 Beacon Street - 


THE BEACON COURSE 
IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Fully Graded 


Adaptable as a whole or as a supplement to material 
now in use 


Character-building 


Boston, Mass, 


White shoes are signs of Sune” « Al- 
most-white shoes are signs of last summer. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Lecturer : 


“Express yourselves, my 
friends.” Chorus from audience: “What 
self, mister?”—Christian World. 


“John, the paper says the Jenkinses are 
back from their yacation in Yellowstone 
Park.” “Well, we'd better hurry right over 
and see them before they have their films 
developed.”—Life. 


Johnny Whiteside, the famous umpire, 
once remarked to the scorer, in a cricket 
mateh: “If you make a mistake, you can 
rub it out. If I make a mistake, they rub 
it ane? 


There are roads to suit all tempers 
As far and wide ‘we roam; 
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Czechoslovakia 


Way off in Czechoslovakia a lady reads 
in Tur CuHrIsTrAN Reaister about the 
decrease in contributions last year for 


ministers’ pensions and _ generously 
sends a check. Better yet, she also 


writes, “I hope to continue this dona- 
tion in other years.” It is regular giv- 
ing each year by churches, societies, 
individuals, that helps steady the pen- 
sions for ministers. Take the lesson 
to heart and see that your church 
sends its annual contributions to 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
HARoLp G. ARNOLD, T’reasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


But the road of all the fairest 
Is the one that leads us home. 
—COhristian World. 


A certain church places its notice-board 
side by side with the wayside pulpit. 
Recently the first read: ‘Ladies’ Day. 
Next Sunday all services will be taken 
by ladies.” On the second board was 
written, “With God all things are possible.” 

So This Is New England !—Weather 
Forecast: Increasing cloudiness followed 
by showers late to-night or Saturday ; 
somewhat warmer and cooler Saturday. 
—Hartford Times (Friday, September 5, 
1930). 


im GU Oe who has written much 
against marriage, was married recently. 
“IT was not so wise formerly as I am 
now’, was his explanation. Why did he 
not borrow from the original Benedick : 
“When I said I would die a bachelor, I 
did not think I should live till I were 
married.” 


Mencken, 


A university student; sitting for an 
examination in which he was asked to 
compose a verse which should include the 
words “analyze’ and “anatomy”, after a 
brief conference with the Muse, wrote: 

My analyze over the ocean 
My analyze over the sea, 

Oh, who will go over the ocean, 
And bring back my “anatomy”? 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seeretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Tel. Hancock 6300 


The foreman reported that the 
were unable to agree upon a verdict. The 
judge reproved them, saying that the case 
was a very clear one, and remanded them 


jury 


back to the jury room for further delib- 
eration. “And if you do not reach an 
agreement before evening’, the judge 


added, “I will have twelve suppers sent 
in to you.” “May it please your honor”, 
spoke up the foreman in an irritated tone, 
“vou had better make it eleven suppers 
and one bundle of hay’’.—Hverybody’s. 


Edward Fitzgerald the 
noyed that Alfred Lord Tennyson, even 
in a distinguished gathering, would per- 
sist in sitting with his feet on the mantel- 
shelf. Old Fitz made several appeals to 
him to adopt a more decorous attitude. 
In vain—Tennyson said he liked sitting 
so, and didn’t care who resented it. Then 
Fitz had an inspiration. “Do put your 
feet down, Alfred,” he said. “You look 
like Longfellow.” Down came the feet in 
an instant.—Manchester Guardian, 


poet was an- 
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Church Announcements 


RCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.M. Dr. Park will preach. All seats 
free at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D. Meadville 
Theological School. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.mM., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 188 Bast 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 


manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0541-J. 
WANTED—In ideal location near Boston, in- 
telligent man to assist in part payment for 


board. Opportunity for business In poultry and 
gardening. A few guests accommodated. 
I. A. James, Sherborn, Mass. 


